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The American Child for January 1950 quoted first-hand 
descriptions of unemployment conditions among migrant 
and other farm laborers in the San Joaquin Valley, Cali- 
fornia, from articles by James McClatchy published in the 
Fresno Bee. Mr. McClatchy continued his investigations as 
conditions grew worse, describing the hopeless struggle of 
the counties to meet even the bare relief needs of thousands 
of unemployed with no supplementation from any source 
except some government food surpluses. In the final article 
of this second series, reprinted below, Mr. McClatchy was 
able to report some constructive steps for state action. Fol- 
lowing the publication of this report on February 14, the 
Governor's Commission, requested by the growers, was 
appointed and is now at work with a professional staff. 


HE increasing public interest in the plight of the farm 

laborers of the San Joaquin Valley, growing week by 
week in December and January, finally has gathered enough 
momentum to give measurable support to agencies working 
for improvement in the lot of the workers. 


Never before has there been as much general public 
agreement, extending to many special interest groups, that 
the situation demands constructive action. Grass roots pres- 
sure has come from all'sections of the valley. 

This development led to numerous conferences and meet- 
ings of county, state and Federal officials, leaders of the 
agricultural industry, and public spirited citizens of the 
valley. The problems of unemployment, health, housing, 


welfare, education and sanitation were discussed and many - 


recommendations were made. 


The most significant and one of the most promising 
meetings came last week in Fresno when a group of grow- 
ets adopted a resolution asking Governor Earl Warren to 
name an independent state commission to study the situa- 
tion. 


The resolution asked that Warren ‘immediately appoint 
4 commission to make an overall study of the seasonal 
worker problem, including unemployment, education, 
health, and housing, both on and off the farm, and recom- 
mend such joint, cooperative or public action as may be 
necessary and appropriate to provide these workers with a 
better standard of living.” 


The meeting, which was organized by the Central Valley 
Empire Association and the Agricultural Labor Bureau, 
Was significant because most of the men participating, in- 
cluding some who farm many thousands of acres, always 
in the past have shied away from positions of public leader- 
ship. It is the first time a voluntary meeting of big growers 


has publicly acknowledged the seriousness of the problem 
and appealed for outside guidance. 

Though the action was taken with some reluctance, the 
organizers realized San Joaquin Valley agriculture has 
been receiving a steadily increasing amount of nationwide 
critical publicity. The meeting followed weeks of persuasion 
and planning, and though small in numbers, was important. 

Many skeptical observers, who have seen resolutions and 
political platforms adopted by the scores, doubt much will 
come from this development. However, these skeptics ad- 
mit the state now has an opportunity, that never existed 
before, to recommend reforms and marshall public opinion 
to force them through. 

Representatives of the AFL National Farm Labor Union 
met the development with reservations and said if it is sin- 
cere it is a step in the right direction. However, they also 
said they are afraid it is only a new method of “‘passing the 
buck.” 

The move by the growers was unanimously seconded last 
Friday by the San Joaquin Valley Supervisors Association, 
meeting in Modesto. 

They adopted a similar resolution asking Warren to pro- 
vide leadership in the study of the farm labor problems of 
the valley and in action to improve the situation. Nearly 75 
officials from Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Madera, Mari- 
posa, Merced and Stanislaus Counties By einen 

The supervisors also recommended the expansion of a 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Photo by Dave Myers 
Children of unemployed farm workers in San Joaquin Valley. Since 
January 15, 1950, when this picture was taken, such children have 
lived mainly on surplus food handouts. 
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LABOR COMMISSIONER URGES 
BETTER LAW 


'T is not always true that the child who works hard will 
keep out of trouble, State Labor Commissioner C. K. 
Call said to social workers at a recent meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Conference of Social Work in a panel discussion on 
‘Agriculture and Industry as They Relate to Social Work 
in Arkansas.” 


The Little Rock Democrat for April 4 reported as fol- 
lows on Mr. Call’s arguments for a better child labor law 
in Arkansas. 

In his panel discussion on labor relations and social work, 
Call asserted that Arkansas has ‘lagged behind’ in setting up 
protective labor laws for children. 

As an example, the Labor Commissioner cited the fact that 
there is a “nationwide acceptance” of the 8 hour day, but Ar- 
kansas child labor laws permit minors from 16 to 18 years of 
age to work up to 10 hours a day. 

Another example showing that Arkansas is behind in child 
labor legislation, Call continued, is the fact that this state has 
the minimum age for employment during school hours down 
to 14 years, “‘whereas every other Southern state except Missis- 
sippi provides for a 16 year minimum.” 

Care should be taken, he said, not to place children in work- 
shops and factories until their bodies and minds are sufficiently 
mature. Lowering of morals, hazards of bodily harm and loss of 
schooling were listed as possible evils of child labor. 

“Child labor laws are needed to make sure that boys and girls 
have sufficient time for schooling and recreation,” the Labor 
Commissioner said. 

“Too early an experience in life’s hard work can destroy a 
child’s health and be a cause of making him a public charge in 
later years.” 

Call pointed out that 51 per cent of all non-attendance in 
schools in Arkansas was caused by employment of children dur- 
ing school hours. Of these, 40 per cent are engaged in agricul- 
tural employment and 11 per cent in other types of work, the 
Commissioner said. 


TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


O you need the latest child labor figures and the latest 
information on trends in youth employment, to- 
gether with the outstanding historical facts about child labor 
in the United States? If so, you need the National Child 
Labor Committee’s latest publication, Child Labor Fact 
Book, 1900-1950. Prepared by Florence Taylor who re- 
ceives the daily requests to the Committee for child labor 
material from high school and college teachers, students, 


counselors, study groups, writers, libraries, and many other 
sources, this 24 page pamphlet outlines the main facts and 
trends of the last 50 years. Illustrated with photographs 
and charts and supplemented with reference lists, it may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy from the national office, 


Have you done a lot of wondering about how well child 
labor laws are enforced? If so, you need Child-Labor Laws; 
Passed and Bypassed? by Sol Markoff, which the Com- 
mittee has reprinted from the March 1950 issue of The 
Child, where it appeared. This article summarizes the find- 
ings of an inquiry into state child labor enforcement made 
by Mr. Markoff for the Committee in 1949. It shows that 
enforcement programs suffer, as has been suspected, from 
the twin evils of too few inspectors and too low salaries, 
Copies are available free from the national office. 


RURAL EDUCATION STUDY IN NEW YORK 


ies rural school problem is associated in the public 
mind with states which are primarily agricultural rather 
than industrial. But it is a fact that rural education in New 
York State has lagged far behind urban education in many 
areas. A coordinated attack on this educational differential 
is now being made through a state-wide program known 
as the Central School Study. 


The program is under the direction of Dr. Paul R. Mort 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. It takes its name 
from the 384 central schools in the State (consolidated 
schools) which decided to make a unified study to find out 
what should be done to improve rural education. 


The first step is a field study of rural schocls which has 
already started, with a field staff of 800 composed of 
teachers, school administrators, college and university per- 
sonnel and interested citizens making a comprehensive 
study of rural schools in which 260,000 children receive 
their education. 


The purpose of this field study is to assist each school 
to evaluate itself as the first step in cooperative improve- 
ment. Methods for exchanging ideas and experiences are 
being developed and a magazine, Central Ideas, has been 
started to promote this exchange. 


The Central Board’s School Committee for Educational 
Research is responsible for general supervision of the proj- 
ect. State agencies cooperating with this Committee include 
the New York State Education Department, the New York 
State Teachers Association, the New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, the Education Conference 
Board of New York State, the New York State School 
Boards Association. Twenty-five colleges and universities 
are also assisting in the development of the project. 


The Chairman of the Central School Boards Committee, 
George K. Ryder, who is President of the Board of Educa: 
tion of one of the Central Schools, sees the value of the 
project in these terms: 


“Yesterday we appeared as 384 separate and non-related 
units in a vast state educational empire. Tomorrow we seem 
likely to become the integrated parts of a great system min- 
istering to the educational needs of 260,000 rural boys and 
girls. .. . When the schools pool their resources and share 
their ideas, the result may be a system of rural education 
that has been only a dream up to now.” 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


OST of the state legislatures in which child labor and 

related bills were pending have now adjourned. The 

outcome on the bills pending at the time of our last report 
in March is as follows: 


Maryland 


The new child labor bill, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature, has now been signed by the Governor and goes 
into effect June 1, 1950. The enactment of this bill is 
the outstanding achievement in state child labor legislation 
this year. Maryland is the 20th state to adopt modern age 
and hour standards in its child labor law, including the 
16 year age limit for all gainful employment during school 
hours. 


New York 


The 40 hour bill for children under 16 in all occupa- 
tions including agriculture, which passed the Assembly 
a few days before the Legislature adjourned, did not come 
up for a vote in the Senate. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee initiated the bill and will renew its efforts to secure 
enactment of this hour standard next year. 

The bill to license contractors supplying farm laborers, 


which passed both Houses of the Legislature, was vetoed 


by the Governor for some unknown reason. It is unfortu- 
nate he failed to understand how much this measure would 
have helped in systematizing recruitment of farm labor and 
in enforcing the 14 year age limit for employment in com- 
mercial agriculture. 


Kentucky 


A bill, not previously reported, which lowers the age 
limit for bowling alleys from 18 to 16 was passed by 
the Legislature. The Governor failed to veto the bill and 
the standards in Kentucky’s new child labor law have 
therefore been lowered for the benefit of bowling alleys 
within two years after its enactment. 


District of Columbia 


A bill to raise the age and hour standards of the child 
labor law (S. 1777), introduced in Congress last fall, 
tecently reached the hearing stage before the Senate Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. Mr. Markoff appeared 
for the National Child Labor Committee at the hearings 
to support the bill which would raise the age limit for 
employment during school hours, and in manufacturing 
at any time, from 14 to 16 years, reduce the work week 
of minors under 18 from 48 to 40 hours and raise the 
minimum ages for newsboys from 12 to 14 years for street 
selling and from 10 to 12 years for newspaper delivery. 
Mr. Markoff urged that additional safeguards for news- 
paper carriers be written into the bill. Badges are required 
for street selling but not for delivery and therefore school 
authorities cannot check the ages, the physical fitness and 
the school records of the carriers unless the badge require- 
ment is extended to include them. The other needed safe- 
guard is to limit the work of 12 and 13 year old carriers 
to afternoon deliveries. ‘Growing children,” said Mr. 
Markoff, ‘‘need a good deal of sleep and they also need 
education, but both of these activities cannot profitably be 
combined as one at the same time in school. These young 





Newspaper carriers should not be permitted to work before 


going to school and their work as newspaper carriers should 
be limited to a few hours in the afternoon after classes are 


dismissed.” ; 


The District of Columbia law was good when it was 
enacted 20 years ago but, as Mr. Markoff pointed out in 
his statement, ““After two decades, a number of modern- 
izing adjustments of the child labor law are necessary in 
the light of our national progress and our greater insight 
into children’s needs. Senate Bill No. 1777, if enacted, 
would restore to the District the place of leadership it once 
had, and would prevent employment of young children 
in unsuitable or dangerous jobs, for excessively long hours, 
at the cost of education, rest, recreation and health.” 


NEW AGENCY TO FOCUS ON FARM 
WORKERS AND RURAL PROBLEMS 


ORTY members of national civic, social welfare, reli- 

gious and labor organizations, meeting in New York on 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950, voted to establish a National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor. The aim of the 
new agency, as set forth in its statement of purpose, is 
‘that all people living and working in rural areas of our 
country shall participate equitably in the advantages of the 
American standard of living.” 


An Interim Committee was appointed consisting of Pro- 
fessor Ira deA. Reid, Haverford College, Chairman; the 
Reverend Thomas B. Keehn, Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Churches; Elizabeth Herring, YWCA; 
Marjorie Egloff, AFL; Father William J. Gibbons, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; Edith M. Lowry, Home 
Missions Council; Philip Schiff, National Jewish Welfare 
Board; Paul E. Sifton, UAW-CIO; and Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, National Child Labor Committee. 


The new group plans to set up a Washington office. 
Names of all the cooperating organizations will be released 
as soon as official action has been taken by their governing 
boards. 

The Interim Committee held its first meeting on March 
30th. Professor Reid, speaking for the group, said, ‘The 
problems of agricultural workers have reached the status 


‘of a continuing disaster, as the American press has shown 


during the past weeks. The organizations meeting yesterday, 
some of which have been in existence for half a century, 
realize that we can no longer solve the problem of agricul- 
tural adjustment by shuttling human beings from impov- 
erished rural areas to overcrowded urban communities. We 
hope this new organization will be instrumental in stimu- 
lating thought and action which will offer a more thorough- 
going solution to this problem than the sporadic relief 
measures that have been taken in the past only when a 
situation has become acute.” 


The statement of aims adopted at the organization meet- 
ing included the following outline of objectives and 
methods: 


‘To accomplish our aim, the Council will act as a clear- 
ing house, focusing its attention on the welfare of individ- 
uals and families — migrants, sharecroppers, tenants and 
family farmers — who earn their living through agricul- 
tural pursuits. Because the problems of farm workers are 
closely related to the welfare of agriculture and our econ- 
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Photo by Dave Myers 
Two girls, 10 and 11, photographed on April 15 at Lamont, 
California, as they got off a truck returning them to camp 
from the pea fields. They had gone out at 6 a.m. and picked 
peas all day for 11/, cents per pound. They could not remem- 
ber how much they had earned. It could not have been much 
for adults are reported to make less than $2.00 per 10 hour 
day picking peas. 
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omy generally, the Council will also be concerned with 
questions of economic and social import affecting rural 
areas. 


“The organization will pursue its aims by (1) dissem- 
inating information on agricultural labor problems to co- 
operating organizations and interested individuals; (2) 
consulting with and supplying appropriate information to 
agencies and officials in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment; (3) informing the public through the press, radio 


and other channels of agricultural labor news; (4) encour-f 


aging legislative action by the cooperating organizations; 
(5) sponsoring conferences on problems of agricultural 


labor.” 


STATE COMMISSION STUDIES 


FARM LABOR PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


program of pre- and post-natal care for women and their 
children in county hospitals, who normally would not be 
eligible for the services. The recommendation followed 
discussions by state health officers who said the infant death 
rate from diarrhea in the San Joaquin Valley is three times 
the state average. 


At another meeting at the first of the year county and 
state health and housing officers recommended three specific 
improvements. They are the transfer of inspection respon- 
sibilities for labor camps from the State Division of Hous- 
ing to the State Department of Health; authorization for 
counties to make and enforce regulations governing the 
construction, sanitation and operation of all camps; and 
establishment of a system of compiling information on the 
worker population, including employment figures, the flow 
of workers to and from the various working areas, and 
statistics on the families involved. 

Early in January Governor Warren, following a series 
of meetings with experts, outlined a program to relieve 
some of the hardships experienced by the farm workers 
and in mid January the Fresno County Grand Jury recom: 
mended the clarification and strict enforcement of laws gov- 
ernin® the labor camps. 

Or. yanuary 14 an official of the United States Depart: 
ment of Labor said his department is advocating national 
legislation to regulate private employment agencies and 
labor contractors operating in interstate commerce. At the 
end of the month sanitarians from the six southern counties 
met with officers of the State Department of Public Health 
and the Division of Housing to develop a program of co 
ordinated enforcement of the laws regulating the camps. 

Willard Marsh, manager of the Fresno office of the State 
Department of Employment, believes the general publicity 
resulting from these meetings and the accompanying valley: 
wide discussions of the situation did much to warn away 
thousands of surplus farm workers. As a result, most aget 
cies believe they have been able to keep the situation if 
hand. 

The problem now, as Marsh and many others see it, is 
to assimilate the increasingly permanent farm labor popt 
lation into the valley's normal life. It will become evei 
more urgent next year when the increasing mechanization 
of agriculture displaces more and more hand labor in the 

fields. 
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